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register of marriages begins in the year 1655, 
that of baptisms in 1603, and that of burials in 
1607. One of the first points that strike us in 
turning over the pages is the large namber of 
uninteresting names that occur in all three of 
the registers: thus forgotten names of officials of 
the abbey, of persons living in the immediate 
neighbourhood, &o., appear on the same pages 
with thoge of world-wide fame. The marriages 
are of little interest; there is, however, that 
one between Sir John Denham and Margaret 
Brooks on May 25, 1665, which only brought an- 
happiness and distrust, and was dissolved in 
January, 1666.7, by thedeath, under rathermyste- 
rious circumstances, of the wife. The marriage of 
Sir Samuel Morland to his second wife, Carola 
Harsnett, on October 26, 1670; and to his third 
wife, Anne Fielding, on November 16, 1675-6, 
are here registered ; as is also the marriage of 
the great physician, Dr. Thomas Willis, to Eliza- 
beth Calley (wrongly named Collier in the 
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abbey. Now St. Paal’s, 
which contains the 
ashes of Nelson and Wellington, has come to | 
be looked upon as the chief resting-place 
of military and ‘naval commanders, and St. 
Peter's at Westminster as that of all other 
celebrities. 


The registers of Westminster Abbey have been 


Register), on September 1, 1672. The Marriage 
Act of 1753 pot an end to indiscriminate mar- 


riages in the Abbey, and three only are recorded | Keeper 


during the next centary. From Jane, 1859, to 
January, 1875, thirty-four marriages were 
solemnized ; but two only of these call for men. 
tion here,—viz., those of Dean Stanley and the 
Earl of Carnarvon. The baptisms may be passed 
by as of little interest, and we then come to the 
burials, the register of which chiefly fills the 


badly kept in former years, and those that exist book. 


refer only to a comparatively recent period. It 
is believed that the registers of the sixteenth 
and previous centuries are hopelessly lost, but 
those that still remain are of the greatest 
interest, and Colonel Chester has conferred a 
great boon upon the public by the labour he has 
bestowed upon the work of editing and anno- 
tating these registers, the results of which have 
been printed by the Harleian Society. A work 
of national importance has thus been performed 
by the devotion of an American gentleman, and 
the public spirit of a private society of some 
three or four hundred members. 

In the fall notes which are added in elucida. 
tion of the original entries, Colonel Chester has 
been able to set right many blunders committed 
by the makers of the entries. In 1841 and 1843 
certain extracts from these registers were pub- 
lished by Messrs. Nichols & Son, but Colonel 
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As we have already noted, the list begins 
jn January 1606-7, so that all the early barials 
are uomentioned ; and besides this, the register 
of those since that date is not altogether com- 
plete. Colonel Chester observes,—“It has 
always been customary to attribute the matila- 
tion of parish registers, as well as the spoliation 
of monuments and sepulcbral brasses, to the 
rough soldiers or the stern officials of the Com- 
monwealth. Even if this were true generally, 
there is good reason to believe that part, at least, 
of the damage done to the Abbey Registers was 
the work of some over-zealous loyalist who had 
the custody of them, or access to them imme. 
diately after the Restoration. Else, why do we 
fail to find in them, for instance, the name of a 
single member of the Protector’s family? Yet 
Cromwell himself was buried in the Abbey, as 
were his mother, hissister, his daughter, his son- 
in-law, and bis grandohild. Why do we also fail 
to find the names of Bradshaw aud Pjm, and 
Strode and Bond, and May, all of which appear 
in the royal warrant for disinterment in 1661, and 
of whose places of burial there must have been 
some record, as their coffins were readily found ?” 
In these cases the disinterment is registered, 
but not the original buria!. Ina the case of the 
Dake of Marlborongh, it is the reverse of this. 
On August, 1722, the great General was buried 
in the vault at the east end of Henry VII.’s 
Chapel, bat between August and October, 1744, 
his remains were disinterred and removed to 
Blenheim, where they now are. No record of 
this disinterment is to be found in any of the 


"| Abbey registers. Having pointed out the de. 
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ficiencies of these books, Colonel Chester adds 
that there is a reverse to the picture. “It is 
equally true that many persons havethe historical 
reputation of interment inthe Abbey, for whom 
its gates were never opensd.” Even the monu- 
mental inscriptions are not always to be trusted, 
—‘in many instances they contain nothing to 
indicate that the persons to whose memory they 
are inscribed are not actually there interred, and 
it would be difficult to determine whether tho 
stereotyped ‘ Hic jacet,’ and ‘In Memory of,’ 
were not regarded as synonymous.” Besides 
disinterments, where the dead have been turned 
out of their graves, there have been re-inter- 
ments of bodies removed from other places for 
more honourable burial here: thus, on Saturday, 
March 26th, 1859, the remains of John Hanter, 
the great anatomist, were removed from the 
Church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, by the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and were re-interred 
on the Monday afternoon following, in the north 
aisle of the Abbey ; and, on January 16tb, 1852, 
the supposed remains of William Lyndwoode, 
of the Privy Seal to Henry VI., and 
Bishop of St. David’s from 1412 to the time of 
his death (October 22, 1446), were removed from 
the crypt of St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster, 
and were buried in the north cloister of the 
Abbey, on March 6th following. 

There is no record of the barial of the unfor. 
tunate Major André in the registers, but in the 
faneral.book is the following entry :—‘ Major 
André’s remains, brought from America by order 
of H.R.H. the Dake of York in a sarcophagus, 
were this 28th day of November, 1821, removed 
from Islip’s Chapel, and deposited nearly in 
front of his monument.” He was executed as a 
spy by Washington at Tappan, in the State of 
New York, 2nd October, 1780, and his remains 
were subsequently removed to this country in 
order that they might have honourable inter 
ment in the Abbey. Colonel Chester, finding 
thatthe public interest in the unhappy fate of 
this brave young officer is still as intense and 
earnest as ever it was, has gathered some in- 
formation concerning his ancestry not hitherto 
known. Colonel Chester does not, however, 
make mention of a very curious and interesting 
story which has long been current regarding 
André, It is stated that at the time of his 
death a young lady in Eogland, to whom he was 
engaged, was sitting at the piano when she sud- 
denly screamed out and fell back in her chair 
inaswoon. On her recovery she explained that 
André had appeared to her hanging from a 
gibbet. Her friends attempted to comfort her 
by.explaining that her vision must be valueless, 
because, as her lover was an English officer, he 
could not be hanged, and if his life was taken at 
all, it would be by the musket-ball. The story 
goes on to tell that when the. news actually 
arrived it was found that execution had taken 
place at the very time the young lady swooned 
Unfortunately, when this pretty story is brought 
to the test of fact, it is found to fail utterly. 
André was attached, but not engaged, to the 
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afterwards became the wife of Richard Lovell 
Edgeworth (the father of Maria Edgeworth), and 
died of consumption on the 30th of April, 1780, 
five months and two days before the execution 
of André. The representatives of André’s family 
utterly deny the truth of the story, and consider 
the whole as a fabrication. Still, it is difficult to 
believe that there was no foundation or nucleus, 
however small, upon which the complete story 
has been raised. 

The list of royal personages who have been 
buried in Westminster Abbey is a ove, but 
the names of Edward the Confessor, IL., 
Edward I. and his queen Eleanor, Bd ITI. 
and his queen Philippa, Richard II., Henry V. 
and his wife Katherine of France, Lady Anne, 
wife of Richard III., Henry VII., Edward VL, 
Anne of Oleves, Mary I, and Elizabeth do not 
occur in these “a, sa Henry V.’s widow, the 
“Kate” of Shakespeare, died in Bermondsey 
Monastery on the 3rd of January, 1437, and her 
body was bronght to St. Katherine’ ’s by the 
Tower on the 8th of Febr following; from 
thence it was moved to St. 8, and after. 
wards was buried at Westminster in our Lady's 
Chapel. In the reign of Henry VII. it was taken 
up again, and remained neglected above-ground 
in a coffin of boards behind the east end of the 
choir for more than two centuries. At length 
the remains were deposited in St. Nicholas’s 
Chapel, under the monument of Sir 
Villiers when the vault was made for the inter- 
ment of Elizabeth, Dachess of Northumberland, 
in 1776. The third entry on the roll of burials 
is that of the Princess Mary, third daughter and 
sixth child of James I. ard Anue of Denmark, 
who died in the year 1607, aged two years, five 
months, and t days. Here Colonel Chester 
has been able to set right a blander made in the 
register, and perpetuated on the child’s monu- 
ment in the Abbey. The day of death, ac- 
cording to the chroniclers, was September 
16th, and that of burial the 23rd of the 
same month, which is in accordance with the 
records of the birth, but the register and 
monuments give the date as December 16th, a 
manifest error because the Court presented a 
scene of unusual gaiety during the Christmas 
holidays of 1607. Colonel Chester remarks, 
“Whatever may bave been the vices of that 
Court, and the morality of the period, it is 
simply impossible—if for no other reasons than 
those of Court etiquette, but it is hoped for far 
better ones—that these things could have taken 
place, if the royal child had been dead and 
buried only nine days, or as would have been 
more probable, was then lying a corpse in the 
palace. There'can be little doubt that the tran- 
scriber of theold register misread December for 
September, and that the present inscription on 
the monument was cut after the new register 
was in use, and the date taken therefrom.” A 
few entries on and we find the name of Henry, 
Prince of Wales, who died on November 6th at 
St. James’s Palace, and was buried on Decem- 
ber 8th under the monument of his grandmother, 
Mary, Queen of Scots, whose remains had been 
brought from Scotland in the previous month. 
In March, 1625, James I. followed his children, 
and was buried on May Sth in Henry VIL.’s 
vault. James's daughter, the unfortunate and 
much-loved Queen of Bohemia, lived on till 
1662, when she was buried in a vault by the 
side of her brother, Prince Henry. Lady Anne, 
Clarendon’s daughter, and Jamies, Dake of York’s 





in Charles I1.’s vault in 1714; and after her the 
chief royal personages who found a resting-place 
in the Abbey were Caroline, queen of IL, 
her son, Frederick, Prince of Wales, who died at 
House on April 13, 1751; then theking 
himself in 1760, and five years afterwards his 
favourite son, the Duke of Camberland, called 
by the Scots “the Butcher of Culloden.” The 


the last royal burialin the A was a foreigner, 
Marie, consort of Lonis XVIII. of France in 
1810. Her remains were taken up in the follow. 
ing year and “delivered to Mr. , under. 
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taker, for the purpose of removed to 
Sardinis.” Windsor, which was the rival 
claimant for the honoor of being the final resting- 
of our kings and queens, has, during the 
century quite supplanted Westminster Abbey 

in royal favour. 

We will now notice the names of some of the 
chiefs of the nobility, the statesmen, the soldiers, 
yt The aon cane ae ain Register of 
nD x 
s bf oC Ke ant Lord Hancdon, ret 
Sir 5 2 a 
ease! that both these courtiers 
of Queen Eo eery — Pa a = John 
Baptist’s Chapel. Duke ucking- 
ham, who fell a victim to Felton’s knife at 
Portsmouth, was buried “in little chapel on 
the north side of King Henry VII.’s monument.” 
The third Earl of Essex, son of Elizabeth’s Keser, 
and himself the famous commander-in-chief of 
the Parliamentary army, was laid near the 
Hunsdons in 1646, After the Restoration, Monk, 
Dake of Albemarle, in 1670, and Hyde, Earl of 
Clarendon, who died an exile at Rouen in 1674, 
were both buried here. Colonel Chester informs 
us that no less than twenty members 
Clarendon’s family were buried in the Abbey. 

The great Admiral Sir Shovell 
who was shipwrecked on the 
Oct. 22, 1707, was laid in the south 
Doubts still exist as to the parentage and 
of this a ae tena piwse ecigtenlly 
born @ poor was 
ostler, but another authority affirms that 
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came of an ancient family not “ inconsiderable | 


for estate.” The Duke of Marlborough 
was buried here in 1722; Harley, 2nd Earl 
of Oxford, founder of the Harleian Library of 
Books and Manuscripts in 1741; Admiral Sir 
Charles Wager, son of a naval officer of high 
standing, and one of the glories of the English 
navy, in 1743; and Field-Marshal Wade, a 
gallant soldier, a brilliant commander, and the 
successful constructor of military roads in the 
Highlands of Scotland, in 1748. We now come 
to the burial of the famous statesman, Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham, on June 9, 1778, which was 
performed at the expense of Parliament ; 
that of the Earl of Mansfield, which took place 
here at his own desire. Pope's 
“silver-tongued Murray” was one of the most 
brilliant ornaments of Westminster School, and 
his affection for that institution was very strong. 
This feeling is expressed in the first passage 
his will. “I desire to be buried privately, 
from the love I bear to the place of my 
education I wish it to be in Westminster % 
In the same year (1806) and witbin the space of 
a few months the doors of the Abbey were 
opened to admit the remains of the two great 
rival statesmen, Pitt and Fox, who were joined 
by Sheridan ten years afterwards, by Grattan 
in 1820, by (then M of London. 
derry) in 1822, by Canning in 1827, and by 
Wilberforce in 1833. This list of great men 
takes only a small space in print, but what a 
history there is behind it of struggles of the 
t, and of deeds the remembrance of which 
oglishmen will not willingly let die. We now 
come to eager when nearly every entry in 
the register ers to a distinguished 
Lord Macaulay was buried here in 1860, the 
Earl of Dundonald in the same year, Earl 
Canning in 1862, Sir James Outram and Lord 
Clyde in 1863, Lord Palmerston in 1865, Sir 
soa Pollock in 1872, and Lord Lytton 
1878. 

The next series of distinguished men to 
noted are the Ecclesiastics, commencing with 
Dr. Isaac Casanbon, the eminent scholar and 
prebendary of Canterbury, who was baried in 
July, 1614, at the entrance of St. Benedict’ 
Chapel. Stephen Marshall, the great regen 


Abbey in November, 1655; but his remains were 
removed with those of many others, after the 
Restoration, to a common pit in the churchyard. 
Colonel Chester has relieved the memory of this 
distinguished man from a great scandal. Pepys 
started the story that two of Marshall’ 

Anne and Rebecca, were actresses and mistresses 
of Charles IL. as late as 1672. Now, atthe date 
of his will, his wife was dead, and five of his 
danghters were already married (three of them, 
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at least, to clergymen), and had several children. 
His remaining daughter, Susan, was unmarried, 
but more than twenty-one of age, as she 
proved her father’s will, iis sensor ae ae 
bishop Usher were placed in St. Paul's Chapel 
on April 17, 1656, by order of Cromwell,—an | actually 
action that stands ont in bright contrast to the 
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represented. Betterton was buried ix the east 
cloister, on May 2, 1710; and Mrs, Oldfield in the 
south aisle, on October 27th, 1730. 
Chester remarks on the latter entry,—" Although 
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ti-n for such a landmark of he early history of 
the country. 

Coming to the inner circle of Middlesex, we 
find ourselves among names which seem now to 
bave become almost part of London, and which 
have a more familiar and less ancestral sound in 
cur ears than those we have been referring to. 
Falbam, Kilbarn, Hampstead, Highgate, Hornsey, 
Tottenham, have now but prosaic associations 
for most of us, save the reminiscence of that 
delightful view from the top of Hampstead 
which, in anything like fine weather, 
under an evening light especially, has always 
its charm. Yet Hampstead had its day of bril- 
liancy and fashion, as a country watering-place 
conveniently adjacent to town, and during the 
season “ consorts [sic] of vocal and instrumental 
musick by the best masters” were advertised in 
the London papers of the early part of the last 
centary as given “ at the Great Room at the 
Wells,” at the awful hour of “11 in the fore. 
noon”; tickets, “by reason that the room is 
very large,” at one shilling each, in due recog. 
nition of the law of supply and demand. “ Well 
Walk” still. bas its pump and its row of trees 
with a shady walk beneath them, though how 
long the spirit of im t will allow these 
to remain seems doubtfal. Here it was that Leigh 
Hunt talked with Keats one day, when the 
latter, sitting on the bench sgainet the wall there, 
“told me” (says Hunt), “with unaccustomed 
tears in his eyes, that bis heart was breaking.” 
The Upper Fiask tavern, on the edge of the Heath, 
too, is memorable for ever as the scene of part 
of Clarisea Harlowe’s persecution ; we do not 
gather at all clearly from Mr. Thoroe’s descrip. 
tion of the changes it has gone through, whether 
any part of the actual house is still in existence, — 
whether it was pulled down or only added to and 
altered. It was also a summer resort of the Kit- 
cat Club. Finchley-common (now no more @ 
common) has its reminiscences of Dick Turpin 
and Jack Sheppard, and other scoundrels, who 
contributed to keep up the excitement of travel- 
ling in the days of our forefathers. Memories 
are numerous in connexion with the old private 
houses in the district around Tottenham, where 
the village cross (Tottenbam High Cross) has a 
history also, and among other associations the 
figure of Izaak Walton is connected with the 
place, the Swan Inn at Tottenham having been 
one of his constart places of call. Among 
reminiscences in connexion with the adjacent 
country-houses is the horrible story of Mr. 
Ardesoif, once of Grove House, who, after 
a cock-fight, in which his bird was de- 
feated, thrust the unfortunate creature into 
the fire, and, in the state of rage to which 
he worked himself up, brought on an attack 
of delirium tremens of which he himself died 
three days after. Cowper (buat this Mr. Thorne 
does not mention) versified the story, as a kind 
of “awful warning,” but he characteristically 
represents the bratal squire as dying on the spot 
by a supernatural “judgment.” We find no 
explanation of the name of “ Tottenham Court 
Road,” so well known as one of the main thorough. 
faree out of London, but which leads nowkere 
near Tottenham itself. It led to the manor of 
Tottenbam Court, mentionéd in Domesday. A 
delightful bit of description is quoted from 
Bernard Barton, the poet, as to bis recollections 
of one of the old houses here, in a green lane 
diverging from the high road which runs through 
Tottenbam. “It was a large house, with an iron 
palisade and a pair of iron gates in front, and a 
huge stone eagle on each pier. Leading up to 
the steps by which you went up to the hall-door 
was @ wide gravel walk, bordered in summer 
time by huge tubs, in which were orange and 
lemon trees, and in the centre of the grass plot 
stood a tub yet larger, holding an enormous aloe. 
The hall itself, to my fancy then lofty and wide 
as @ cathedral would seem now, was a famous 
place for battledore and shuttlecock, and behind 
was @ garden equal to thai of old Alcinous him. 
self. My favourite walk was along a turf by a 
long straight pond, bordered with lime-trees.” 
To those who do not know the outekirts of 
London, this short description may convey a 
notion of the characteristic type of old house to 
be found there and hardly (in perfection) any- 
where else, with its massive richly.tinted brick 
piers and enciosure walls, ite level walker, 
and the ample dimensions of the equare solidly- 
built house, so unpretending outside, so exceed. 
ingly comfortable inside; expressive, more per. 
haps than any other form of English house, of 
settled comfort and dignity without ostentation, 
bat not without something of artistic effect of an 
unobtrusive bat genuine character. 


andj author rightly draws attention to 


Jast within Middlesex, too, in its farthest 
corner in an elbow of the river, is Ham 
Court, with its more aristocratic memories, 
the days of show and splendour under Woleey 
and Henry VIII. and, later, Charles IL, to ite 
improvement under William IIT., and ite days of 
awfal boredom under the heavy rule of hie 
successors, which Lord Hervey tells 
as “no mill-house ever went in a more constant 
track, or a more unchanging circle,” than the 
Court at Hampton under George sol The 

very 
questionable authenticity of many of the pictures 
in the galleries to which names are 
appended, and also to the far superior interest 


of the tempera pictures of Mantegna, which are | i 


passed over by moat of the visitors witn little 
a 


ppreciation of their valne. The tapestries in | i 


the hall are perhaps deserving of more than the 
reserved commendation given to them, nor do 
we understand what is meant by saying that the 
drawing is “dry.” Bat we most just glance 
with our guide at one or two places in the 
southern counties, Kent and Surrey. Clapham 
is not regarded as a name of much interest now, 
but it is old enough, existing in the time of 
Alfred as Clapenham, and in Domesday Book as 
Clopebam, and lately, at the commencement of 
the present century, notable as the headquarters 
of the anti-slavery movement, when Wilberforce 
was the centre of what was called the ‘' Clapham 
Sect.” Thackeray, in “ The Newoomes,” touches 
in passing on the peculiarly religious atmosphere 
of Clapham, where aleo the “ Bible Society ” had 
its origin. In connexion with this it is rather 
startling to read in the next paragraph of “a 
tract of 250 acres”; but this is not a tract for 
distribution, unless into building lots. Among 
the more picturesque and romantic places of 
interest, Knole of course claims a large share of 
attention, and the writer’s account of it may 
serve to inform those who cannot now eee it of 
what there is to see when the former liberal 
policy is restored (as we hope the present owner 
may see fit to restore it before long), and the 
house made as accessible as it formerly was. In 
reference to a place not much talked about,— 
Stoke d’Abernon, in Sarrey, Mr. Thorne returns 
to the charge in regard to “restoration.” He 
says :— 

“There was a church at Stoke when Domesday Survey 
was made, and it is customary in architectural works to 
speak of the present church as ‘containing vestiges of 
Saxon architecture.’ No vestige is visible now, nor bas 
there been any for many years past. The chancel arch was 
semicircular, and was by some calied Saxon, but it was 
taken down and a pointed arch substituted, when the 
church was in 1854. The church was restored 
anew, in accordance with more advanced ecclesiastical 
tastes, in 1866, and in the eourse of the two restorations 
so much was taken down and rebuilt, so much re-cast, re- 

delled, and re-chiselled, so much old work 


new, and so much new work made to look like old, that it 
would now be unsafe to trust the apparent antiquity or 





attempt to discuss the relative ages of any parts of the | i 


fabric,” 


Those who undertake such a task as Mr’ 
Thorne has undertaken must often have the 
spoliation and defacement of our ancient relics 
of architecture painfully forced upon their notice, 
and it is only right that they should mseke a 
protest, in hope of inculcating on the public 
mind the desirability of at least attempting to 
preserve what is left of such precious records ; 
we cannot think the expression too strong, when 
we consider how utterly and entirely irreparable 
is the loss of these monuments of our former life 
when once taken away, or defaced and altered. 
At the same time we must say that it behoved 
the writer, before he made of destruction, 
to have assured himself thoroughly of their 
correctness, and this he has not always done. 

We could be weld contented to linger long over 
this book, which teems with suggestions and remi. 
niscences, and enables us as we turn the pages 
to people the houses and districts aroand London 
with figures of the past, representatives of gene- 
rations each of which had its own peculiar 
character, its own value in the p ue and 
changefal drama of English social history. We 
see at Chiswick the garden where the Earl of 
Burlington was wont to enjoy the society of his 
poetic friends, and where, according to Gay :— 

** Pope unloads the boughs within his reach, 

The purple vine, blue plam, and blushicg peach ”— 
(@ proceeding which would have been just as 
congenial, certainly, to Gay himself), and with 
equal interest the mulberry-tree in Hogarth’s 
garden, which the village children had an annual 
feast from. We come across Clive’s -house 
at Esher, where the country folk thought that 
“the great wicked lord bad ordered the walls to 





be made so thick in order to keep out the devil, 
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extraordinary of 

Sir William and Lady Hamilton “and the whole 
set of them” were living with Neleon at his 
expense, with most love- making on 
Lady Hamilton's part, who seems to have 

the initiative in these matters. We pass over 
Richmond Green to find (teste Horace Wal 
“Lord Bath, Lord , and halfa 
more of White’s Club, sauntering at the door of 
a house they have taken there, and come to 
every and Sanday to play whist,” and 
look in later in the scale at the 
dinner-party whom Wilberforce met at the Duke 
*s Richmond Villa. ‘The 


— 


in all its glory; but the Duke 
difference. ‘ What is there,’ he said, ‘to make 
so much of in the Thames? I am quite 
of it ; there it goes, flow, flow, flow, always the 
same.’ ” 

Poor dake! He ee have both 
passed away long since, Thames goes 
on “flow, flow, flow,” all the same. Straw. 
berry Hill and Streatham come next to each 
other in the alpbabetical arrangement, but 
are connected especially with two men as 
widely different as any two could be—Horace 
Walpole and Samuel Johnson; bat while Straw. 
berry Hill still witnesses entertainments that 
would have excited the envy ever of Walpole,— 
entertainments which are said to gmetad 
whole Liberal party,—the — of 
Place knows it no more. Sydenham is almost 
entirely modern, with no reminiscence except as 
the place of abode of Thomas Campbell, where 
Sir Charles Bell once went down to see him, and 


by they walked in the forest by moonlight, and then 


to an inn, where “Tom got glorious 


nor a wiser'man. Alack! it was his weak- 
ness. We can remember him at a Literary 
dinuer so far elevated above himself that his 
audience, much as they loved him, would not 
listen. As to Twickenham, its memories are- 
endless and pleasant, if sometimes not sf 
dignified, but very fashionable, boasting, ia Wal- 
‘seg emnomideadilrna tore snares ect paid 
half France ... very famous people,— 
Clivs and Pritchard, actresses; Soott and 
Hudson painters; my Lady Suffolk, famous 
in her time; Mr. H——, the impudent lawyer 
that Tom Harvey wrote against; Whitehead 


however, as she put it in a note to 

“only a little silver and my senses.” And then 
there were the Miss Berrys; and there was 
Spite Hall, the next house to Pope’s, so called 
because its owner, the Honourable Geo, Sh 4 
planned it especially to shut out the view of the 
ite neighbour. And of 


higher 
the elegant raillery of Pope and Walpole is that 
of Bacon, who formerly bad Twickenham Parkas 
a river-side retreat, and in some MS. directions - 
respecting the project for a corporation for ex- 
ploring deserted mineral works, says,—“ Let 
Twit’nam Park, which I sold in my younger days, 
be purchased, if possible, for a for such 
ng persons to study in, since I experi- 
mentally found the sitaation of that place much 
convenient for the trial of my phical con- 





clasions”; a philosophy different at from 


Pope’s and Walpele'e epicureanism. How poo. 
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supplies a long-felt want, and be welcomed. 
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From time to time, within the last five months, 
we have given some account of the 


one must 


through 
jointed blocks was a very difficult and dangerous 
matter. By dint of carefully shoring up the 
galleries as they advanced, the workmen have 
succeeded admirably in their dangerous task. 
In order to support the enormous weight 
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Within the last few days the official list of the 
poe xeseiee Eo. Jeaee 
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point of the 
of Public Instruction ? So minntely 
the French commissions for the exhibition 
classified, that the names alone of their members 
occupy almost one entire number of this 


Mr. Cunliffe Owen, who arrived here a short 
has been received and warmly wel- 
comed by M. Krantz. Mr. Owen has given the 
i - general the most satisfactory 
assurances of the dispositions of the English 
exhibitors, adding that the Prince of Wales, in 
the presidency of the English com- 
mission, intended -~ se into his own hands the 
direction participation of England 

at the Exhibition. . 


it 


| 


by his side in the Exhibitions of 1855 and 1867 
remember well his enthusiasm and his extraordi- 
je Ripon & In our own Exhibition in 1862, and 
in at Vienna in 1873, to say nothing of that 
at Philadelphia last year, Mr. Owen’s ability 
has fally ised, and there seems every 
that his wide knowledge and profound 

uaintance with the treasures of the past will 
secure to the English section of the Paris Exhi- 


it 


Why should not Mr. Owen exhibit to the 
Parisians in one or two well-proportioned rooms, 
say 100 portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds, to- 
gether with an equal number of Gainsboroughs ? 
a sight would this be for a country that 
had no t-painter to compare with 

of the two great Englishmen. What a 
of famous names would the 200 portraits 
prise. What histories, what virtues, what 
worth ! should not two~or three hundred 


pFRE 


from the | Sir Joshuas be obtained ? There were many more, 


surely, some years ago at South Kensington ; but 
they were badly seen, and not too well selected. 

Another room might contain a dozen Gains- 
borough landscapes, a dozen Chromes, a dozen 
Constables, a dozen Cottmans, two or three 
De Wints, a hundred David Cores, a few 
& Nasmyth, and some fifty Turners. 
an exhibition as this would have but one 
t,—that it would overwhelm the Parisians 
with Z debt of artistic gratitude to 








THE LECTURER AT THE INSTITUTE 
ON MONDAY NIGHT. 


Tr is thirty years since Mr. Penrose, who had 
as Travelling Bachelor of 


wrote to the British Museum authorities, stating 
architecture was charac- 
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Mr. F, C. Penrose then read a paper “On the 

Optical Refinements of Greek Architecture,” of 

which we give below an abstract. 








ON THE OPTICAL REFINEMENTS OF 
' GREEK ARCHITECTURE. 
Tae author commenced by 
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most completely and systematically applied. 
The Fasthonen bd the’ Gealita edad of 
having been built at the very climax of Greek 
Civilisation, and of ey ogy adequately pre- 
served to the present 


st 


Parthenon 
scheme he would have used it in St. Paul’s. 
That he did work in regulated proportion 


there 
was sufficient ; but in the t paper 
the author’s pe sorghl not with Wren, but with 
Ictinus, Mnesicles, and Callicrates. These archi- 


deserved the paid to it by its 
name, i.¢., when used for an intercolumniation, 
being y complex and low-termed, 


understand that Mr. § vad Prpperes 
Sharpe has already obtained 


be|argument. Another Noe’ 


be as 
6 to 7, and farther, that the “distribution” of 
the columns, as Vitruvius called it, should be 
enstyle (i.c., in the characteristic proportion 
several times mentioned, of 4 to 9), we obtained 
for the diameter of the column 6°2541, or if the 
colamn obtained by calculation were used, then 
62511. The measurements of the mean of the 


cidence, especially when it was remembered that 
the Greeks divided their foot into dactyls, or 
sixteenths, and not into inches. The Romans used 
both. The Greek word for inch, dwdecarnpdprova, 
might, he thought, be quoted in favour of his 
to the 


curious proportion, 
and one ana’ arthenon system, was 


.| found in the diameter of the columns, viz. :— 


Forty-six columns form the Peristyle, and forty- 
six times the square of the » 
area which had the proportion of seven to 
of the whole surface of the temple, 
absolutely,—in other words, the lineal error was 
less than the six-thousandth part of the diameter. 
It was not to be supposed, however, because a 
great number of exact, or almost exact, rela- 
tions of proportion existed in the Parthenon, 
that such proportions were as common as black- 
berries, and would come as a matter of course. 
Mach of the merit of the Parthenon resulted 
from the designers having exercised a discrimi- 
nating judgment in combining so many neat 
imations in addition to their exact pro- 


as to make them convex. This applied to steps 
and entablatures, to fronts and flanks, the 
angles of the temple, and the central apex alone 
retaining the levels first designed forthem. The 
columns at the angles were reduced by this 
treatment from 34°424 English feet to 34253 (or 
34484 calculated), and with it the exactness of 
the duplicate ratio of seven to twelve, which had 
been designed for them, passed away. The great 


forming of Mr. 8 analogies, viz., that 
el tciiensa: te stile mass of solids 
ee et a net ma column 8 pro- 
portion of nine to ten, total height given 
to the inclading this plinth, together with 
the outablahare on the flanke, bore 80 the height 
of the colamn the proportion of nn ni 
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by M. Emile mee oupaasing the matter on 
—— principles very satisfactorily. After 
describing the diagrams Mages tg «a 
was illustrated, Mr. Penrose went on to say that 
case but one where curvature was 
the entablature, the step below was 
nearly so, Indeed, the curvature in 
in the Parthenon was greater than that 
tablature, but in the Propylwa at 
the step was cut in two by the roadway, 
a parallel carve on the stylobate would 
value; in their case the middle columns 
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of giving a curvature to the horizontal 
was @ very ancient one, but it did not, 
Penrose thought there was reason to 
come in until the want of if 
experienced, and then at the very 
here the want was felt. The fronts 
Pestum (Temple of Neptune), a very early 
ple, showed the curvature, but not the 
The Temple of Jupiter, at gina 
earlier, probably, than the Theseium), showed it 
3 80 did the Theseium; and, later than 
Parthenon (although the Sicilian architects 
id not appear to have applied all the Athenian 
), the curvature was found both on 
and flanks at Segeste. The amount 
which the horizontal lines were lifted was 
greater in the front than on the flanks, still 
pointing out the constraining reason. In the 
was °228 on the and ‘171 on 

the entablature, or about 1-450th and 1.600th 
the flanks it was ‘340 and °306, 

or about 1-700th and 1.750th respectively. Pro- 
ceeding next to speak of the inclination of the 
columns, Mr. Penrose said this peculiarity in 
Greek architecture was first pointed out by 
Professor Donaldson. It applied not only to the 
istyle, but to the cella-walls. Mr. Penrose 
said it appeared to him invariably, in looking at 
a colonnade in front of a building built with 
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A discussion followed, in which Professor 
Donaldson, Mr. Watkiss Lloyd, Mr. James Fer- 
guseon, F.R.S., and Mr. R. P. Pullan took part. 
We shall give a report in our next. 








Industrial Dwellings at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.—At a meeting of the Newcastle-upon- 
Im Industrial Dwellings Company 

, on the 3rd inst., it was agreed to 

invite tenders for a considerable extension of 
present buildings, to the plans 


their preparatory 
being submitted to the shareholders. The ap- 
proved plans embrace several improvements 
by the experience in the 
of the present block and teachings of 


sanitary science, whilst at the same time facilities 
improvement and recreation of 


for im 
the tenants will not be forgotten, as one feature 
will be the provision of a large room, intended 





to comprise all the attractions of a publichouse, 
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transept is the grandest in the edifice, the centre | 
twelve-foiled circle, with a radiation of 
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the interior the piers of the nave are (like those 
in the quire of Westminster) massive 
shafts round or octa- 
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Second Pointed. 
ft. inside by 95 ft., and 110 ft. 
inheight. The effect ofthe westfrontis both more 














the upper section of the frontal, the rose, instead 
of being left uninclosed, as at Amiens, by arca- 
sa fy me wise koran atte ay ps 
? Ww es, 
is placed immediately above its level, CF soteent 
inclosed ‘within @ great pointed arch, — an 
far superior to that of the rival 

The spandrels are adorned with sta- 

and flanking this in the lateral compart- 
ments are two beautiful pointed fenestrations, 
through the apertures between the mullions of 
which are seen the flying buttresses of the clear- 
story, The third or upper zone of the frontal 
presents a gallery, surmounted by arichly-foliated 
arcature of niches, with forty-two statues of 
kings of France, from Clovis to Charles VI., 
standing on a massive panelled console ; 
; central niches topped by a peaked 
forming an ornamental termination of the 
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. The simple arrangement and 
ight of the three zones produce a much 
effect than at Amiens, the 
not being distracted by so many 
different members, whilst the multitude of the 
is really much greater, and the ensemble 
far richer in composition. The four but- 
marking the division of the nave and 
‘ the lateral extremities, are of great 
as well as strength, their faces being 
with colossal statues of saints, each set 
in ite niche, the pinnacles or caps formed of 
octagonal turrets, with panelled surfaces. In all 
the principal French churches the chevet, or 
eastern termination of the fabric, is an apse of 
seven or five members, with three in the clear- 
»—an arrangement infinitely superior to the 
commonplace flat ending of the English cathe- 
That of Rheims is decidedly inferior in 
effect to Amiens. 
The churches of Rouen, we are giad to think, 
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is not of the cathedral we wish to speak, since 
that is universally given up as a specimen of 
last and worst style of the Flamboyant, just 
as it was about to fade into the Renaissance, 
and when exteriors were overrun with lacework 
and frippery in stone.* But the architectural 
crown and of the city is the great church 

id to be the fifth in 
on the same 
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Mare @ Argent in 1318, 
on uninterruptedly for twenty-one 
the choir and transepts were com- 
were not resamed until 
interesting to know that the west 
of the most beaatifal specimens 
of richly - decorated Gothic, was 
1515, at a time when the Gothic 
England was dead. The annalist of the 
church is Canon Pomeraye, whose “ Histoire de 
Abbaye Royale de St. Ouen de Rouen,” pub- 
lished in 1662, is a most curious and valuable 
work. It gives an engraving of the famous rood- 
screen, considered to be the finest in France, 
and ed by the revolutionists of 1792, who 
estallighed amith’s workshop in the church. 
The dimensions of the church, as given by him, 
are 416 French feet in length, and 100 ft. in 

equal pretty nearly to 444 ft. and 106 ft. 
Boctish The of the nave is 248 ft. 
English, and the wi th of the central portion 36 ft. 
The constraction of the quire andchevet, and their 
exterior 
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are the same as at Amiens, 
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THE BUILDER. 


FROMENTIN, THE PAINTER. 


Never, even in Paris, has there been so much 
talk about art as at the present time, and the 
Hétel Druot has never been so attractive to its 















terminates in a grand crown or diadem, 
divided into two vories lighted by ) 
lancets of the most graceful proportions, and 
supported by flying buttresses of a construction 
at once so light, so strong, and so richly elabo. 
rated, that the form becomes a study of itself. 
The same is true of those which support the 





contributor to the Revue des Deuw Mondes. No 
French painter,—no painter whatever,—hss real. 
ised so much or so truly the life of the Oriental. 
In the desert, M. Fromentin seems always at 
home, and able to make a convenient 







































lofty and with ite splendid | corner for himself. Without the exquisite finish | that gentleman—one of the rarest virtues 
ane Fede ak coekitciete i tc at ng of Jerdme, he is equally, perhaps more, faithful ; | had ever met with,—and that was the virtue of 
Inthe interior of the church, the height of the | and in a more solemn tone of colour than Maller | perfect jastice. Mr. Picton’s work bad been a 
arches, and the size of the double row of windows | or Lewis indulged in, Fromentin shows quite as frank and fair acknow of what ea man 
in the upper and lower stories, give the building | keen an appreciation of the marvellous hues of | could do; while he ly and fairly put his 
wa gic of igbtaain govglien itself, whilst the | the East as either of our great Oriental painters. | foot down when he saw a man could not do his 
fancy and delicacy of the decorations, and the try work, and pretended to do it. That was such a 
variety of the tracery, are not to be described rare virtue in Liverpool that it was worthy of 
in words. serge Sp They — ayn 
In all this we have merely repested opinions now were going ve aa 
which have already been expressed by men of Gallery, that Mr. Picton would be at the head 
the highest pretensions to correct judgment in | i of it; for, if they were not to be flooded with 
architecture, but it is unpleasant to reflect that | palm rubbish, they must have a man with nerve, and 
St. Owen’s has been made the subject of some of doing justice. 
very tasteless criticisms by two well-known . Picton, in returning thanks, said he 
English writers. The late Dr. Whewell un- thought that that night greatness was 
accountably declared that the style, which every- thrust upon him. If in any humble way he 
body else finds to be decorative carried almost oon Siaaal GG aamian eae dade 
* whole too plai carry 
to excess, was ‘on the plain, except es pry ogee army ary 






in some particular portions, to be a good ex. 
ample” (“ Remarks on the Churches of Germany 
and Normandy,” p. 234). Another writer still 
living, whose pretensions to architectural dic. 
tatorship have given rise to considerable amuse- 
ment, actually in one of his books charges the 
constraction of the central laniern with bar- 
barism, “the pierced buttresses looking about 
as much calculated to beara thrust as a switch 
of willow, and the pinnacles, huge and richly 
decorated, having evidently no work to do what- 
ever, but standing round the central tower like 
four idle servants.” It is rather preposterous 
to expect work from a pinnacle, which everybody 
knows to be merely an ornamental adjanct to 
& summit or sky-line. With regard to the buat. 
tresses, we deny the correctness of the state- 
ment that they have any such look as above 
described ; but a more substantial answer to the 
objection is that they have been found capable 
of bearing all the thrust to which they have been 
exposed for 400 or 500 years. The nave, it 
seems, is “a base imitation, in the Flamboyant 
period, of an Early Gothic arrangemeat; the 
niches in its piers are a barbarism.” &c. Was 
the writer of this incapable of reflecting that 


whether the arrangement had been employed at 
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Agnew will tell you, for a percentage, exactly 
how to select the heart; but here there is no Mr, 
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competency. 
Rarely, if ever, have the friends of an artist 
shown so affectionate a desire to obtain some 




















PROPOSED FLORAL HALL AND 
AQUARIUM FOR SOUTHSEA. 












processes which two very different minds 
eel atk tk ie ane 


been undisguisedly diva) 
pomeatn ‘Wo moy expect tome fer rat 

















an early date, but whether it was in itself a good | landscapes, and even greater triamphs of atmo-/on the south by the sea-shore, commanding 
one? Bat this and much more of the like sort, splendid views of the Isle of Wight, Gosport, 
which will be found in the book called the poe eeeians Way ate wen ay anise 

be fortifications of Portsmouth, and the ; 
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edifice, is a style which has the prettiness is used for practising the troops, 

pettiness of a toy,—and there let it rest. Dachestetuoliaemarstike piecat it to be 

a centre of attraction. The enlarge- 

gr sph eee eae 

ROTTEN ROW. a. ee ee a 

Druot never by any chance take & too prominent | skating-rink. The portion not required for 

S1n,—You alluded the other day to the queer-| place in his design. He seems to have the seas Geedetinciiatede tohentesastauan: 

loo stuff that was being put into Rotten-| power of fascinating his sitters into perfect | aiso asa promenade and The present 

row. that the anid stuff is hidden, and the | repose for just sufficient time to allow of his ball and assembly rooms were to be converted 

top finish put on, I SS ee peeties theme eaeioer sone, 0, HON. oF fan epeiene sagged, salleings ont biter’ setae, 

“barrel” w asleep,— precisely as seen them 
been given to the roadway, and will make it aan 

an: but comfortable for horses untilagreat| Fromentin’s black and white work reminds one 
deal of wear has been given to it. Horsemen|of Leighton’s equally perfect method, and such 
and horsewomen who ride along the crown of | dra teach the great lesson of how great 
the road will doubtless have an agreeable and artists have been able to achieve so much excel. 
wide prospect of the surrounding scenery, with. | lent work; the secret they themselves will tell 
ph patra deeie ete) ig. crwdenn:e you consists in taking the utmost pains with the 
the southern Peay nt og have earliest processes. To the surprise of the ex- 
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THE MAYO MEMORIAL HALL, ALLAHABAD, INDIA.—wMnr. R. R. Bayz, Anrcuitscr. 
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MAYO MEMORIAL HALL, ALLAHABAD. 


Tus ‘building, intended for municipal and 
public was built partly by voluntary 
subscriptions and partly by a grant from the 
Municipality of Allahabad. It consists, on the 

und.floor, of a hall, 72 ft. by 40 ft., with 
galleries, & ft. deep, and a clear internal height 
of 50 ft,; a ladies’ drawing-room, 32 ft. by 20 ft., 
opening into the end of the hall; and a committee- 
room, 20 ft. by 24 ft. On the upper floor isa 
dining or supper room, 60 ft. by 22 ft. Itis 
built of brick and stone (a white stone from the 
neighbourhood), with strings and bands of 
Minton’s tiles. It was — by native labour 
under Baropean superintendence. 

A moulded and carved panel at the entrance 
contains a slab of Silesian marble, engraved with 


the penne Rca re :—“ Dedicated to the 
Memory of Southwell Bourke, Earl of 
Mayo, K.P., M.A. P.C., LL.D., some time 
Viceroy and Governor-General of British India, 
who, after three and a half years of beneficent 
rule, during which he inaugurated many wise 
measures, and won the regard of all classes, fell 
beneath the hand of an assassin at Port Blair, 
Andaman Islands, on the 8th day of February, 
1872.” The inscription is surmounted by a 
carved shield of the Mayo arms, with supporters 
and the Earl’s coronet and motto. 

Medallion-heads, in red Mansfield stone, are 
carved in circles on the fagade of the building ; 
these represent Britannia, Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, Pol In the vestibule under the 
tower there is a floor of Silesian marble repre- 
senting the sun, the twelve signs of the zodiac, 
and the four seasons. 

The stone carving and marble work have been 








carefully executed by Messrs. Henry Poole & | POSS¢ 


Sons, of Johnson-street, Westminster ; the work 
was executed in London and sent out by Suez 
Canal steamship. 

The detached turret is for the use of servants 
in attendance during a dinner or supper, and as 
an exit for dishes. 

Externally and internally the hall-roof isa 
pointed arch, the external and internal surfaces 
keeping the same curve; the materials of the 
roof are concrete and cement on flat tiles, resting 
upon wrought-iron curved ribs without ties; the 
thickness is only 7 in. The clear span is 40 ft., 
the radius of inner surface being 26 ft. 

The front upper verandah and that over the 
ladies’ drawing-room have flat terrace roofs ; the 
roof over the dining-room is covered with slates 
from Rewares, near Delhi. Excepting the large 
hospital near Lahore,and the Thornhill Memo. 
rial Hall, Allahabad, this is almost the only 
other large public building with sloping slate- 
covered roof, slate as a roof-covering not finding 
favour in the Public Works Department. Oor- 
ae iron is the usual material or flat-terrace 
roofing. 

The Mayo Hall was estimated to cost 5,0001. ; 
but extensive foundations to a depth of 16 ft. 
were found on account of quicksands, 
and will considerably increase the sum named. 
The upper front of the verandah is to be paved 
with opus insertum, there fortunately being just 
now in India two Italians who are doing the 
work at a cost of about 2s. per foot super. 

The shallow fronts are of brass wire 
netting, with small gilt flowers at the interseo- 
tions. These galleries are only intended for 
ladies, taking a single row of chairs loosely 
placed, not fixed. A firm of contractors, Mesars. 
Frizzioni, carried out the works, an assistant 


engineer's services, as clerk of the works, being | ° 


given by the Government. The ing was de- 
signed by Mr. Richard Roskell Bayne, A.R.1.B.A., 
now practising as an architect in Caloutta. 





THE STREET-ORDERLY BIN. 


WirHtn the last few years, since asphalte and 
wood have been adopted in London for roadways, 
a new contrivance has been introduced into the 
streets for containing the sweepings that acoumu- 
late during each day. Upon the adoption of 















































sliding-door, The dirt is put into 
and accumulates during the day ; ‘at 
scavengers lift up a sliding-door at the bottom 
and take out thedirt as it falls down the shaft. 
There is thus no such thing as ordinary street. 
sweeping where these‘have been used ; over 500 
of these bins have been supplied to the City of 
London alone, and they have also been used in 
irmi Sheffield, Liverpool, Edinburgh 
Dandee, Plymouth, Southwark, and Walworth, 
as well as in Guernsey. The makers of these 
bins are Messrs. George Waller & Co., Engineers, 
of Southwark, and of Stroud, Gloucestershire. 
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SOMETHING TO REFLECT UPON. 
Srr,—For many years past the improvement 
of the taste of the people has been the ory of 
those patriots who arrogate to themselves the 
ssion of a keener insight into matters 
sesthetic, and also in respect to the true mode of 
improving our art manufactures. But as those 
agitators have, for the most part, had no thorough 
practical acquaintance with the subjects with 
which they have most concerned 
they have unfortunately been obliged to take 
their notions at second-hand. Their exhorta- 
tions have, therefore, generally been,— Look 
at France! Imitate her!” “Improve your 
National Gallery! Make ita Louvre!” “ Esta. 
blish more art-schools! more museums!” &c. 
Well, these exhortations have been listened to, | i 
and to a great extent followed. We can now, 
therefore, after many years’ experience of the 
ga recommended, contemplate their re- 
London,—nay, we will say the entire king- 
dom,—has, during the working of the adopted 
system of art-education, become one vast 
bric-d-brac museum, to which every dealer in 
Europe who has anything strange to sell turns 
his wistful eyes. English taste shows, notwith- 
standing the discipline to which our would-be 
taste reformers have subjected it for the last 
five-and-twenty or more years, an unmistakable 
bias towards all that is bizarre, all that is peculiar 
in art and art-manufactures. Of the vast influ. 
ence —— _— — game ay marbles 
were to exert on English art, the lapse of 
, there the faintest trace. 






matters,—they must be directed to something 
more than the mere extension of art and general 
education on their own lines; they must be 
directed to something more than the multiplying 
of art schools and museums,—they 
oe ag Ma 
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street, useless to the 
bukes unnoted by the gaszers who wander 
by them. What are the marbles to a 





engravings, &c.,and to such an extent has the 
enthusiasm of some earthenware souls been set 
, that more is frequently given for a 
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street, and to make a new street from Moor-street to St. in pref and i * 
Martin’ N | granite erence, po other material 
bourmatret and Hemming’ fotow, and thet the same e would be used in London. Now that granite 
penal of St, Giles tad Bt, Marts be hnmted to vo- —e cen an art in itself, the archi- 
reer ta twtr poe ir A all org allem ogy sale Mor x glerrm, 
trand Board, and memorial was daly sent|!, ” from the decay that is eating 
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the} monuments of our coun Even statues 
plans submitted by myself, and was, in November, Seated Ganalahinranednesarh uhh oneean 
1875, referred to the Works and General Pur-/ To Mr. Trickett’s list of decorative granites 
poses Committee, but was too late to be included you may add, ont of the cemeteries, &c.,—in 
ina Parliamentary Bill for the ensuing session. grey, the “ Derramore,” and in blue the 
Next year, however, the Metropolitan Board, on | “‘ Carrickbracken,” or Bessbrook proper; the 
the report of their engineer and surveyor,| group of monuments in the latter being the 





centre of attraction at the Philadelphia Exhibi- 
tion, and considered the most beautiful of all the 
granites exhibited, even when compared with 
the beautifal native American specimens. 
As to granite being soft when quarried, I can 
only say that a soft granite is an inferior one, 
perfectly useless for anything but common 
rubble work ; it can, of course, be easily worked, 
but should never be admitted into a building. 
Taos. M. H, Fury. 





viour of that class of society which considers 
itself “ educated,” we cannot help noticing that 
te t with inconsistency ; its conduct 


without 
act upon fixed principles ; that its taste is more 
‘the vassal of fashion than the subject of common. 
sense; and, even worse to relate, its capricious 
and vicions taste is esteemed decided evidence 








Now 
credit to Mr. Crane and Mr. Bidgood’s exertions 
to effect the same object by different means in 
former years, I must, in justice to myself and 
the Strand Board, claim whatever merit is due 
to our, so far successful, endeavour to improve 
this central district of London. 
Cuaries Stacey Wess, 
Member of the Strand District Board of Works. 
















BUILDERS AND THEIR TENDERS. 


In Bristol there has recently arisen a question 
on the subject of tenders of considerable import- 
ance to both contractors and builders, and one 
in which great interest has been felt by the 
trade of the locality. In several cases tenders 
for works of considerable magnitude were 
advertised for, the advertisement having at ite 
end the usual words, “ The lowest or any tender 
not necessarily accepted.” Tenders were sent in 
in due course, and ultimately a decision was come 
to by the advertisers,—notably in a contract for 
building a place of worship, and also one for a 
large factory, near the centre of the town,—to 
pass over the lowest tenderer and give the work 
to another whose figures were higher. In neither 
of these cases was there any doubt as to the 
. | ability of the contractor whose offer was lowest 
| to carry out the work. The matter formed a 
subject of discussion amongst the builders of the 
locality, by whom it was generally felt that the 
clause in the advertisement was simply inserted 
to enable the advertiser to set aside the lowest 
tender if he was not satisfied that the builder 
making it could satisfactorily carry out the work. 


















GRANITE BUILDINGS. 

S1z,—I have followed with much interest the 
correspondence on this subject in your colamns, 
and while agreeing that it is desirable, if not 
necessary, that the work should be occasionally 
cleansed in London, I must take i 




























THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS’ 
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THE BUILDER. 





order. The auctioneer stated that the mort- 
gugees were desirous of winding up their 
security, and that property would be sold to 


lot, containing an experimental benzole distillery | to the V 


apparatus, comprising a retort, with furnace and 
steam-engine, being knocked down for 201. The 
premises are held on lease from the Corporation 
of London, for twenty-one years from Christmas, 
1871, at a rent of 2501. per annum. 








PROGRESS OF BELFAST. 


From a report of the borough surveyor, Mr. 
J. J. Montgomery, we gather the following :— 
The sum expended on the main drainage works 
in progress amounts to 50,0001. 5,000/. have 
been expended on permanent paving during the 
year 1876 ; and a great many improvements and 
other public works have been executed during 
the year. In addition to these, about seventy- 


five private streets have been sewered, paved, —_— 


&c., yearly, for many years. During the last 
fifteen years, 18,107 houses have been built ; and 
the valuation of the h has increased in 
that period from 278,8071. to 503,1641. The 
population is now about 210,000. This is 
certainly good news from Ireland. 








HOUSES SAID TO BE UNFIT FOR 
HABITATION. 


Dickey v. St. Giles’s Board of Works.—Thia 
case, at the Middlesex Sessions, was an appeal 
against an order of the respondents requiring 
the demolition of two houses, 48 and 49, Charles. 
street, Drury-lane, the questions at issue being 
whether or not the houses were unfit for human 
habitation, and, if they were so, whether or 
not they could by improvemente be rendered 
habitable. 

At the conclusion of the case the Court retired 
for a short time to deliberate, and when they 
returned the Assistant-Judge delivered jadgment 
in these terms:—“The order here ap 
against, which is for the demolition of two dwel- 


y 
render them fit for human habitation; but, 
inasmuch as it refers to the reports of ite officers, 
which are to that effect, and shows upon the 
face of it that it proceeded upon a considera. 
tion of those reports, and after hearing the 
owner's objections thereto, we considered that 
it must by necessary implication be deemed to 
have been made from that point of view; and, 
indeed, except upon that foundation of fact,— 
that finding either to be expressed or to be 
implied,—the order itself would be illegal. But 
the respondents have not established this condi- 
tion precedent to the satisfaction of the Court, 
and the «vidence they have adduced for this 
purpose ...,in our opinion, been satisfactorily 
rebutted by the evidence we have heard from the 
appellant's witnesses. We are far from saying 
that these houses did not need alteration and 


that the objections then urged to their sanitary 
condition have been practically removed, and that 
this order for their entire demolition was unneces- 
sary and should not have been made. It will, 
therefore, be discharged with costs.” 








UNINHABITABLE DWELLINGS. 
Rotherhithe.—David K 


ouses, i 
and filthy condition as to 


quite 
human habitation. 





the owner of 


Mr. Edwards stated that the 
fall th, 


human 

Westminster.—Mr. Banister Fletcher, of 46, 
Wellington-road, St. John’s Wood, architect, was 
summoned by Mr. Charles Lahee, clerk to the 
vestry of St, Luke, Chelsea, for not obeying 


: , prosecuted, and in so doing called the 
attention of to 29 & 30 Vic., cap. 90, sec 
Secs bee uae sim? ecateen ef tr pastas ie 

tions for the 
Home for the time being sbould duly confirm 
them, and they should be put in force by the vestry. In 
the case of the houses at present under notice, they had 
been re as lodging-houses with the vestry, and 
notice had served as to the condition in which they 
should be kept with regard to their sanitary and habitable 


— of hoor, proper condition of drains, &c. 
George Sherborne e 


the parish, proved visitin 
the medical officer of 

were both in a dirty stete. The passages , the 
water-butt unfit to supply the house and the hoops coming 
off, the water overflowi 


the water in in the y: 
Dr. Barclay ed that there was a malignant form of 
phus fever c by, and there had been cases 


a a 
ly . There were two other cases of malig- 
nant fever, which would form the subject of other pro- 
ceedings, as the cases had not been reported to the 
vestry. 

The defendant said he bad had no notice. When the 
complaint was made men were put to work, and the 
houses were now in @ ge state of repair. 

Mr. Woolrych fined 308. and costes (21s.) in each 
case, 








LEGAL. 


The American Masons at Greenock.—In an 
action raised recently in the Greenock Sheriff 
Court at the instance of Mesars. John Coghill & 
Son, contractors, Smithston, to show cause why 
Michael Storren, one of the American masons, 
rere tangrirtapagebina cate art as 
which he had left, it was , without just 
reason, or, failing to do so, be liable to a money 
penalty or imprisonment, Sheriff Smith has 
just issued an interlocutor in favour of the 
respondent. 

The respondent, in consequence of an advertisement 
which appeared in the Sun (New York) newspaper, 
couched in the following terms :—‘‘ 100 good stoneeutters 
to go to Scotland, two years’ work, 10d. sterling per hour, 
qeunee aid,” went to a Mr. Abbott in B way, New 

ork, who engaged him to go to Scotland, and at an afier 
interview got him to sign a that he would repay his 


tion on the ground that the ndent had not been 
— sufficiently acquainted with the nature of the docu- 
ment he signed. 

Claim for Building Materials.—In the case of 
Eastwood v. H. Hall, which was heard at the 
Southwark County Court on the 19th ult., the 
plaintiff claimed 141, for building materials 
alleged to have been supplied to the defendant. 
defendant, po 1 that th a 

b . His sont ed the workmen, 

os Pen ewrtoote! uncon ais tee toas 
direction of his son. ge aye for 

ing the summons from H, Hall to James Hall. 


Claim for Drawings.—In the Sheffield County 
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had a contract for supplying 
windows for the Small-pox Hospital, Old 


The defendants ied to the plaintiffto supply them. 
with models for Boson" defendants agreeing . 

vide the drawings. The actual te was for 32. for the 
window sash model, The plain we evidence to the 


effect that he received the order, that no time was 
ified as to the of the order. _ Moses 
ants, stated that he made 


Barrell v aon was tried. ead, plaintiff, 
a civil engineer, + to recover » money 
expended agreement with the defendant. 

‘ establish a compan. f 
witeh dofbadant hel ted to make actrees ew MS 
at, Great x ence een 
defendant and Mr 
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Landlords and Tenants,—At the Brentford 
County Court, before Mr. Serjt. Wheeler (judge), 
two actions of Hankes v. Madge have been 
heard, involving the question of a tenant’s liability 
for dilapidations. The plaintiff’s case was that the 
house occupied by the defendant from Michael- 
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CLAIM FOR PLANS AND LEASE. 
NICHOLSON v, SIR E. BECKETT. 
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elsewhere. 

Leeds.—-The Leeds cabinet-makers’ strike, 
which has lasted nine months, has been settled, 
and the men have work. 
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cent. in the wages list proposed by the masters. 

It was further resolved not to take any iron 

sal 'uor pase’ As a Yaheug, Sod ok Gs GO 
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inst., it was decided to strike. A letter was read 

from Messrs. H. W: Lewis & Co., the proprietors 

pa nail factory, stating that in accordance 
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Vickery, North Swanton, Devon, who would no 


i} doubt give any particulars asked for. 





Sra,—I have lately been giving some attention to the 
subject of Norwegian timber buildi with the same 
object as your correspondent, “8. M. P.,” and also for 
eer ate It is my intention to visit Norway 

spring make myself fally scquainted with 
method of constructi nm, and t ke £ ta fc 
buildings I to erect in this 








weg era yan a eg te pen 
issue, respecting timber buildings suitable 

labourers’ &o., I beg to inform the 
writer of a system carried out by me, when 


superstructure ; next lay a course of timber 7 in. 
by 1} in. all round the building on the top of the 
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having lived in one myself some 
The buildings I allude toare now as perfect ason 
day they were finished, as # personal inspection 
would prove. The system would be invaluablo 
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A REFUGE HARBOUR AT DUNGENESS. 


day of the new year, which will not very soon be 
forgotten, there were several ships in the Roads, 
one a large emigrant ship, which vividly brought 
to our recollection the fate of the Northfleet ; 


the shipping of all nations. T. B. 








THE SOUTH SIDE OF THE THAMES. 


se Nag in your issue of bet zouk a letter from a 
nt suggesting a ioe constructing an 
cohen for the south side of the Thames on pre- 
cisely the same cg as that which I (in conjunction 
with Mr. Douglas A. Onslow) proposed in a letter which 
appeared in the Zimes of the 15th of January. The plan 
was therein bri described in the following words :— 
“« We think the necessity fcr incurring this expendi- 
ture oo (caused by cutting off the frontage 
the an ordinary em ent were made) can 
obviated by constructing the embankment with an 
wall wing, or nearly so, the southern river 
inner wall facing the present river front 
— space fae mne toe inner ped - 
present river tage to be of suffi- 
a canal communicating with the river 
or locks, the embankment to have a 
way next the river, connected at intervals 
the t roads. The necessary protection would 
to the Sueshuen,. sed not Only without 
jury to frontages, but with the further advantage of 
barges and other craft to be afloat the whole 

y, instead of being, as now, stranded daring low tide.” 

Hawrzy Rosurson, M. Inet. C.E. 
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A MAP FOR CAB FARES. 


Srz,—You will have remarked that this year’s map of 
the “ London Post-office Directory” is divided into squares 
corresponding to certain figures,—1 to 18,—from north to 
south; and certain letters,—A to X,—from west to east. 
It is pointed out in the preface to the book that these may 
be made useful in calculating distances. Moreover, in the 
street index the map letter and number is given under the 


name of each 4 ‘ 
it me to make a which, I 
believe, be adopted to public advantage in con- 
i new arrangement? The map of Paris has 
long been similarly divided, and it has often struck me, on 
ing at it, that if a division of the same kind were 
carried out on the map of London, it might easily be made 
subservient to one or two important purposes of municipal 
administration. The one purpose to which I particularly 
desire to call your attention is the regulation of cab fares 
the divisions in question. 

The squares into which the Post-office map has been 
divided are 1} in. across, i.c., half a mile, according to 
scale. Now, ing # rate of 3d, per equare touehed 

cireighs line on the were adopted as the 
unit of charge,—the 1s. oy ra aingle drive being 
be 
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retained,—it seen the m of a fare 
from any one point of the metropolis to any other point, 
however distant, or however near, @ ve 


have been remarked that, in the instances sup- 

Sr datonomeate points of the drives had either e 
figure in whereas, in meny cases, 
and the saber might be different, as, 
drive extended diagonal: 
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the highest number being always taken in full, and half of 
the other added to it. This mode of counting would 
allow for the difference between the length of a side of a 
square and the length of the diagonal ; indeed, somewhat 
to the 


ed, names 
Pari ted in small type, is found in the margins o 
the Necans e that s like table for London could be 
stowed in any coat-pocket or in any lady’s reticule. By its 
means one, whether acquainted or not with this big 
city, at once find out the whereabouts of any part 


thither. Indeed, were the M 
direct that the map number and letter be added to the 
name of every street, any stranger having lost his way in 
London, would find it again for himself, ifhe only remem- 
bered that the numbers run from north to south, and the 
figures from west to east. Huwry Cuevassvs. 








DISASTERS IN THE MINE. 


Srz,—Permit me again to address you on the above 
sad sabject, Sar URAER. eS SOS Ws In 
my former letters to you su, modes of preven- 
tion, I pleaded and appealed in the name of humanity. 
Allow me now to reverse it. In the name of property, ye 
owners, adopt every practicable to secure 

our mines, The Stonehill Colliery isonfire. This might 
toes been prevented by dipping brattice cloth in any 
of the many solutions w render such things incom- 
bastible. ood-work the same. Some mines, once on 
fire, burn many years; thus your property is lost. Why 
not have an iron pipe (size of rain-water pipe) from a 
blast-fan to supply vital sir below ? In the event of a fire, 
this fan and pipe would, in five minutes, extinguish any 
fire, however vast, by carbonic acid gas (ingredients kept 
ready). But, avast ! owners,—first get the men out; not 
that they are property, but get them out. This pipe 
would also give timely warning when water is rising in the 
mine at the lowest place ; holes in the pipes to admit 
water, which would be blown through to the far end, and 
squirt over an old watchman. All this is practicable ; the 
— not great; besides, your property would 7 in 
value. . 








“TOBIN’S SYSTEM OF VENTILATION.” 


Siz,—In your issue of January 27th I notice 
a letter on the above subject from Mr. Crozier, 
C.E., the county surveyor of Durham, stating 
that if the Tobin system of ventilation con- 
sisted of the admission of fresh air into a 
horizontal air-flue and transmitting the same 
into different apartments by means of smaller 
vertical flaes, there was nothing new abont it, 
inasmoch as it had been used in the county gaol 
at Durham since 1844. I may say that I had 

ed for a similar system of ventilation for 
the cells of an extension of the Ipswich 
Gaol which was purposed to be carried out about 
Six years ago. 

I have applied the system of ventilation by 
upright pipes to other buildings since that time, 
and before Mr. Tobin gave publicity to the plan. 
I observe from an illustrated advertisement that 
Messrs. Shillito & Shorland, of Manchester, claim 
to be the patentees of a plan which seems to me 
to be identical with Tobin's. 

Neither Mr. Tobin nor Messrs. Shillito & 
Shorland can fairly claim the system as their 
invention, for the plan had been practised for 
years before they obtained their patents. 

Epwarp Buck#HamM, 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Ipswich. 

*,* There can scarcely be occasion for any 
farther letters on this subject. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Portobello.—The erection of a new Established 


ground, and the church is designed in the Early 
French style. The ground-floor area will measure 
70 ft. long by 52 ft. broad, and 35 ft. high from 
floor to ceiling, and is designed to accommodate 
530 sitters, exclusive of the choir seate near the 


so that the 
work may be commenced in early spring. 
Leigh.—The of bh, Dorset, 


obtain plans and estimates from Mr. Farrell, of 
Sherborne, for repairs and. alterations of the 
parish church. It is proposed to add a new 
south aisle, also a new roof, vestry, &c. 

Pirton. —Pirton, or, as it was known in 
ancient times, Periton, Herts, on the 18th ult. 
celebrated the completion of the first portion of 


parish of St. Mungo, Damfriesshire, 
The church, which is built on a ue site 
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the restoration of the old church—that of the | Mr. 


tower. Some time ago the tower was condemned 


as unsafe by the architect, Mr. J. L, Pearson, | Beattie 


and in July last the work was commenced. The 
tower was entirely pulled down, and has been 
rebuilt in exactly the same style and dimensions, 
with the Norman arches to nave and chancel, as 
originally. The cost of the work has been about 
1,2001., and the nave and chancel still require 


restoring. Mr. Bates, of Stevenage, was the 
tractor fi 


con s 
New Shoreham.—New Shoreham Church, near 
Brighton, was re-opened on the 8th ult., 
restoration under the direction of Mr. Arthur 
Loader, architect. The works which have been 
in progress have, as our readers know, exci 
much criticism. The north transept has gained 
@ spacious appearance by the removal of the 
old wooden partition which recently occapied 
half its space ; and the old abortion, styled a 
vestry, has been swept away from the south 
transept. Passing into the choir and aisles, the 
removal of the many coats of whitewash which 
once overlaid them reveals the surface of stone- 
work, with its tool-marks and hard grain stu- 
diously untouched and preserved. The new 
north aisle windows are being filled in with 
stained glass from the mannufactories 
Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, and Mesars. Cox & 
Sons. The formerly bricked. up windows in 
the clearstory and tower have been opened 
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Borough | bringing to light, in the lnthae peck biidon 


stone columns, capitals, and bases. There 

is a new—said to be too large—carved 

from Durham Cathedral. Ouatside of the 
ing the patches of brickwork have been removed, 
and made good with flintwork, and the “compo” 
on the west front has been knocked off. Mr. 
Braton, of Brighton, was the contractor, and his 

foreman in charge was Mr. Tingley. 

Moulton.—On the 16th ult. the Bishop of 

Chester consecrated a new church at the 
of Moulton, midway between Northwich and 
Middlewich. The new charch, which is dedi- 
cated to St. Stephen, is in Davenham parish, 
has been erected at the expense of the rector, 
the Rev. T. France Hayhurst, and, 
-house, has cost 5, 
land was given by Mr. 
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commodious 8 vestry, with lavatory; 
and a deacons’ on the same ‘oor, 
22 ft. by 18 ft. 6 in, ( lavatory), which will 
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County Tyrone, was re-opened on the 26th ult., 
and renovation. The work 

was entrusted to Mr. William Dunbarr, Killy. 

mate, 9 , and the plans were 

Mr. Wm. rt magpie poo 

Ds the approval of Mr, Wm. Mallin, architect, 
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“ desideratum.” Book : 
for the preparations of the Silicate Paint ooks erbed, 
Company, particula“ly from the “ trade ’’—met 5 Bec 
of an éstablishment in London—| Geography. By Groncr Guovs, F.R.G.8. With 


Maps and Diagrams. Macmillan. 

Tats is one of a series of “ History Primers, 
edited by J, R. Green,” and is an admirable an@ 
most successful attempt to present to children 
the general facts in relation to the geography of 
the earth in a simple but vivid and natural 
Ceeatieer ete a the unatterable 
ryness gen ro school yh 
books, and at the same time to teach ony ea 
to think of the meaning of the words he uses, 
and to realise to himself the actual nature of the 
facts brought before him. When the tropios, for 
instance, are mentioned, it is explained that they 
are so called from a Greek word signifying “to 
turn,” because at those points the sun seems to 
stop in his path, and turn back again. Some of 
us can remember for how long “the tropics” 
were mysteries to us, and regarded as having 
something cabalistic about them, just for want 
of a simple word of explanation of that kind. 
The mauner in which rivers are formed, the 
1 meaning of the basin and water-shed, are made 

clear at once by the simple illustration of the 
roof of a house, with a gutter between two 
slopes. The small sketch of an iceberg, with the 
submerged portion seen through the water, will 
do more to give children an idea of the scale and 
© | character of than telling them fifty times 
petri. | that there is “eight times as much under water 
as is seen above.” A small map, in which the 
Atlantic is shown as if dry, and shaded go as to 
indicate the scenery and mountain ranges that 
lie beneath the sea, is very useful as giving an 
idea of the unity of character of the earth’s 
surface, The attempt to explain Mercator’s 
projection of the earth from the globe is 
perhaps as comprehensible to the youthful 
mind as it can well be made, though we are 
inclined to think this is, as some one said of the 
Catechism, “ what they will understand when 
they are older.” Bat in general the infurma- 
tion is imparted in such a way as to make the 
children feel a real interest in it, and realise it as 
@ description of the globe they live on, instead 
of looking at it merely as a matter of hard 
words. It is the very sort of book we want 
for them, and contains what may be very 
suggestive, also, to not a few older persons. 
The accomplished author has, we see, in prepara- 
tion, a more advanced class-book of school 
geography, to be issued shortly. 
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margin, As it is also unaffected by disin- 
fectants, the value of the petrifying liquid from 
a sanitary point of view cannot be over-estimated, 
and its recent introduction into the decorations 
of the School Board buildings, workhouses, 
prisons, asylums, and other large institutions 
mast ultimately result in its general adoption 
for all buildings of this character, as well as by 
all persons who stady the sanitary condition of 
the houses, not only of the poor, but of all 
classes, 

The enamelling paint, which renders varnishing 
unnecessary, is the last of the decorative prepara- 
tions manufactared by the Silicate Paint Com. 
pany, and is a capital paint for superior interior 
work of all kinds. As its name implies, it is a 
paint drying with a hard, highly glossy surface, 
and, like the petrifying liquid and silicate paint, 
is admirably suited for damp walls. It will 
y | thoroughly prevent the penetration of moistare, 
however copious, when applied to the walls 
or foundations of dwelling . houses, railway 
arches, bridges, tunnels, viaducts, and other 
stractares, and is invaluable for porous tile- 
roofs. Two coats of it are equal in effect 
to two coats of ordinary paint and two coats of 
varnish, while on clean ironwork one coat is, in 
most cases, sufficient. For the production of 
telling decorative effects at small cost, the paints 
of the Silicate Company are unequalled. As an 
example of this, one coat of enamelling paint, 
succeeding a coat of silicate paint on a surface 
previously treated with one coat of petrifying 
liquid, gives an admirable resnit, and has alzo 
the merit of speedy execution,—a point often of 
considerable importance. The enamel dries 
speedily, and, in combination with the silicate 
paint, has been used with the most complete 
suceess on pans 3 walls, to which lead painte 
could not be made to adhere from the presence 
of excessive moisture. Recent experiment has 
also demonstrated that the enamel is not 
affected by chloride of sodiam (common galt). 
Iron treated with one coat of this paint was 
exposed in the open air for months, in oon. 
tact with salt, and watered at frequent intervals. 
After a considerable time had elapsed, the iron 
was removed and examined, when both the 
metal and paint were found to be in the same 
condition as when firet applied. This has 
resulted in the use of the enamel for the pro. 
tection of the iron ships engaged in the salt- 
carrying trade, which had always previously to 
be cemented internally, at great cost, with loss 
of space and increase of dead weight. those who have been engaged in recent altera- 

. | tions or additions to the churches in question are 
Richardson, said in the course of his address,— | scrupulously recorded ; and both glass-painters 
i and architects have received often the commen- 
datory notice they doubtless deserved. Some of 
the quaint epitaphs to be encountered in rambles 
amongst country churchyards are introduced, 
and a curious one of the last century, which 
compares the world to “a city full of crooked 
streets” is shown to be the original of another, 
more refined, and of more recent date, in a 


white, a patented preparation of zinc, has all the 
good qaalities of white lead without its attendant 
bad ones. It resista foul air, and retains its 
whiteness and opacity under all conditions, will 
withstand 500° of heat, has a covering power 
equal to the best lead, and, besides beiog non. 

has no chemical action whatever on 
the metals. Of the other colours it will be 





The Church Rambler. London and Bath: 
Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 1876. 


Tris book of more than 500 pages consists of a 
series of articles on the parish churches of Somer- 
setshire and Wiltshire within a radius of a few 
miles from Bath. They originally appeared in 
that old-established journal the Bath Herald ; 
and are now published at the “urgent request” 
of many friends of the Rambler, who from his 
own confession in a very modest preface is not 
a “professed” archeologist. In spite of, and 
malice might say in consequence of, this fact 
the description of several interesting charches— 
each accompanied with a sketchy illustration— 
is light and appropriate reading; and a good 
deal of local information is imparted which 
cannot fail to amuse, obtained as it is by per- 
sonal observation and itinerant curiosity ; or, in 
the words of the author, by “the poetic fitness 
of chance,”—a line of modern heroics which 
not the kindest intentions on our part can pre- 
vent us quoting in this slight review of a book 
intended for the public rather than avy technical 
section of it. Yet at the same time the long 
account of Weston Charch,—whose vicar daring 
the restoration and eulargement of the build- 
ing “endeared himself to his parishioners by 
sitting up in the churchyard through the night 
to eee that the graves which had been uncovered 
were not disturbed,”—contains plenty of anti- 
quarian incident, and is replete with anecdotes of 
events which have occtrred in and around it 
during the last hondred years. The names of 


is the inability, as yet, to discover a vehicle 
for them to supersede linseed oil. A step 
wsthacienar ths puma t been made in the 
produ t ing liquid, though this 
is not applicable in all cases. th incurtalais to 
be regretted that a more enduring mediam 
cannot be found, as the silicate pigments will 
withstand, uninjured, a degree of heat that 
would ntterly destroy the oil with which they 
are mixed. 

In a recent letter to the Times on the sub- 
ject of white lead versus zinc white, Mr. Barff, 
Profeesor of Chemistry at the Royal Academy, 

to the new silicate white, says, “I wish 
to call the attention of those interested in this 
question to the fact that they can obtain a better 
paint in all respects than white lead, and one 
that has no injurious effects on the health of 
those who prepare or use it.” Mr. Geo. Godwin, 
also, speaking at the late meeting of the Social 
Science Congress, on the subject of damp houses, 
&c., alluded to the preparation of the Silicate 
Paint Company. He said,—“ When we recollect 
the enormous amount of injury that lead paint 
did every year, avd the number of persons who 
were damaged most seriously by it, and the diffi. 
culty of keeping damp out of houses, and when 
they found that tiis company claimed to meet 
these two points, it became obvious that their 
preparations were of the greatest importance,” 

The question of the cost of the silicate paint, 


of the former, they are found in working to be 


from 10 to 15 cent. cheaper. Though slightly 
dearer in the first cost, have nearly double 


the bulk of white lead, weight for weight, 

bpercbeeroarinrag to er ots - oar pee Tr euaeryptnget Sem sen Bahar 
non-poisonous, colour, of good body, | applied, w provemen 
detap pind; ai tes biteoeatiinyand eahebie #0 as to remove the coarseness of the surface, 
alike for delicate interior decoration or the most | they would be one of the greatest advantages in 
expoeed ont-door wear these paints surely supply ' house construction. 


referred to were very important, and he con. 
sidered them a great advance in sanitary science. 
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from above’; that is to say, by 
pipes passing down from above 
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It runs :— 
*¢ Life is with many a street 
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The poor could not live, and the rich would not die.” 
much better during the 


If life were a thing which 
roof, and so to the cellar or basement. It is 


Death is 
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of the room are of one uniform temperatare. 
The eduction pipe is virtually the short leg of 


the syphon, and cannot allow any 
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Stables, Goldhawk-road.— The tender of Messrs. Aitchi- 
son & Walker, at 2,3227., has been accepted, The amount 
ly given to us was errsneous. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. K. C.—C. 8.—T. B.—Mr. T.—8. T.—Gargoyle—P. & B.—S. F. C.— 
H. L—Mr. N.-—R.—E. K.-J. R.—M: W.—W.-—F. C.-J. L.— 
W. OH. (take proper advice on the spot).—G@. H. (engraving is i 
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NOW READY, 

CLOTH CASES for binding the Numbers, price 
Three Shillings each. 

READING CASES, price Two Shillings. 

COLOURED TITLE.PAGE Gratis. 

The THIRTY-FOURTH VOLUME of *“ THE 
BUILDER” (bound), for the year 1876, price 
One Guinea. 








SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to 
the Office, will be bound at a cost of Four Shil- 
lings each. 


Adwertisements cannot be received for the cwrrent 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 











CHARGES FOR 
ANTED” ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS VACANT. 
tx lines fifty words) or under ........0++. &. 64. 
Each line (about ten words) ......0000 On. 64, 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
easducess Ges taees tos eke ne nee 


PRE-PAYMENT 18 prbenpaneenl NECESSARY, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” is direct from the Office, to residents 
ee ee Sate at the rate of 19s. per annum 
Payable in Advance. 

ees Sian cateriek tr ematnte ender Any larger sum 
should be remitted by Money 0: 4 
King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. fo DOU LaS POURDRINIER. 








Bath Stone of best queuw. 
RANDELL, rem & CO a 
List of x Soma at yin teeta wad at Depots, 

eenseahel Seen nang gene te Ringlanyes 


Patent Selenitic 
of | asual sand, is much stronger than mortar. 


Cement, with double the 


Concrete at less than half ite price.—1, Great 
College.street, 8.W. [Apvr.] 


Beyssel, Patent Metallic Lava and 
M. aTODA RT & 00 


Office: 
No. 90, Oannon.street, B.0. [Apve.] 


The Seyssel and Metallic Lava Asphalte 
Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, Poultry, 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for damp 
courses, warehouse floors, flat roofs, stables, cow- 
sheds and milk-rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, 
terraces, and skating-rinks. [Apvr.] 





























ENGINEERING AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY LONGMANS & CO. 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental and A 
for Colleges and Schools. Translated een Gatete aituails ds Ear oe SEEHOOE, FDS. 
Edition, Sith 4 Coloured Plates aud 758 Woodeuts. Post 8vo. price 16s, 

GANOT'’S NATURAL ERELOSOPRY for GENERAL READERS and YOUNG 
PERSONS. Translated from Ganot's Cours de Physique by B. ATKINSON, F.0.8, Second Edition, with 2 
Coloured Plates and 429 Woodeuts. Post 8vo. price 7s. 64. 

BRANDE'’S DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. * Re- 
conta, "New Bak = ea em > omy ng ate peng a of eminent Scientific and Literary Acquire- 


A DICTIONARY o of CHEMISTRY. aa the Allied Branches of other Sciences. 





Wal. VIL. Supplementary, bringing the Hecord of Chemical Diseovery srory down to the year 1676, will be published 

in utumo, 

URE'S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFACTURES, and MINES. Seventh 
Edition, rewritten and en by ROB Buse F.R.S. assisted numerous Contributors eminent in 
Science end the Arts, and with Mana With shove 2,100 oodeuts. cdoute. 9 vole, madintn bra. Sb. ba. 

Vol. IV, Supplementary, eom all the the Dictionary to the beginniog of the year 1877 


will be published in the Autumn. 


OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. ° By Sir J. F. W. HERSCHEL, Bart. M.A. 
Latest Edition, with Plates and Diagrams, Square crown 8vo. 12s. 


GWILT’S ENCYCLOPADIA of ARCHITECTURE, with above 1,600 
Eogravings on Wood. New Edition, revised and enlarged by WYATT PAPWORTH. 8vo. 52s. 6d, 


A TREATISE on the STEAM ENGINE, in its various Ap A plications to Mines, 
Mille, Steam Navigation, Reilways, and Agriculture. By J. BOURNE, C.E. Portraits, 37 Plates, and 


CATECHISM of the STEAM ENGINE, in its various Applications. By J. 
BOURNE, C.E. Latest E4ition, with 89 Woodeuts. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


HANDBOOK of the STEAM ENGINE. By J. BOURNE, C.E., forming a Key 
to the Author's Catechism of the Steam Engine. With 67 Woodcuts. Fop. 8vo. 9, 


RECENT IMPROVEMENTS in the STEAM ENGINE, in its various 


A prem aee phe, | Mills, Steam Navigation, Agriculture. (A 8a) t to the Author's 
Handboo k of the Steam Engine.) By 3 eBOURNE, CE. Tricat'Baition, with 134 oodeuts, Fep. 8vo, 6s. 


ANTHRACEN : its Constitution, Properties, Manufacture, and Derivatives, inelu- 
ding Artificial Alizaren, oaited by W. ROO &e. with their Applications in Dyeing atid Printing. By @. AUER- 
BACH. Translated and edited CROOKES, F.B.S, &¢, 8vo. 12s, 


PRACTICAL TREATISE on METALLURGY, noe Breen of the last German 
Edition of Professor Kerl’s Mi by W. CROOKES, F.B.S. Vice- t of the Chemical Society, and 
E. BOHRIG, Ph.D. M.E. With oodeuts. 3 vols. "avo. price 4. 
Vol. I, comprising Lead, Silvers Zine, Cadmi “yt Mercury, Dismath, Antimony, Nickel, Arsenic, Gold, 
kes poe rare: wef with 207 Woodents, 1s. 
and Jron, with th 278 Woods Woodeu price Sta. 
Yat. TIL coop lomiden Sunes and Frvst, with s cop Supplement and 145 Woodcuts, price 31s. 6d. 


MITCHELL'S MANUAL of PRACTICAL ASSAYING. Fourth Edition, for 
Se ce with all the recent Discoveries prop smh yy: by W. CROOKES, F.R.S. With 199 











Bath Btone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr). 


LONDON: LONGMANS @&@ CoO. - 





FURTHER ISSUE OF 5,000 SHARES IN THE CAPITAL OF 


THE MARMOREA 


N MARBLE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LEITERS PATENT. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 and 1967, whereby the liability of members is limited to the amount of Shares subscribed for.) 


CAPITAL, £20,000, 


in 20,000 SHARES of £1 each (with power to increase). 


10a. Deposit on Application, and 10s. on Allotment. 


DIRECTORS, 
roca Baronet. 


fe 


OFFICE 


cap rf rary et tga bop ener isthe Manufacture 
bear an uisite polish, quite 
equal to * rerinnner feces oa mn in Mt wach pe 
elegance of appearance, whilst they can be delivered in the market 
at ope-tourth the price, and in many caste at s cost loss than painting 
Asphalte. 
R THE SALE OF REAL MARBLES, eS Lo wemeigied 
STOVES, SLATES, BRICKS, or other manufactures inciden' 

the Company, and fur supplying and fitting an 


i 


tt Honourable Lord Fraacis G. Godolphin Osborne, Chairman. 


E. Fogarty, 127, Leadenhall-street, E.C. and Croydon, Architect, 
de Laroque, Esq. 36, King Wiiliam-street, E. ©. (Patentes), 





Auditor.—George Harber, Esq. 12, King-streot, Cheapside, E.C, 
Bankers.—The London and South-Western, and Brazches, 


Manager and Secretary.—Emile de Laroque, Esq. 
S—36, KING WILLIAM-STREET, EC, 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
Cocaiicia. of any oat lattetion pave an6 combine with greater | and the advantages offered to 








age resonances most cases, be equal to 50 om their 
creer pa ly 4. Tne Company ® price-curreat every month to 
THE COMPANY” NG FORMED ON E CO-OPERATIVE | enabie 
PRINCIPLE, 1T IS INTENDED To | BUPLY NONG BUT Sapmeben sbecenann ities San nee Ts me 
SHAREHOLDERS, Builders desirous of obtatning th: advantages for the 


he Shares are limited to 14. 





and | MARBL! vARTINICtAT ra ada stove stoves. TI scares autre tan deat ee eee ee ae 


srorke coutty ait rea Seaeny orto 


















